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The United Nations and World Organization 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are publishing the 

most significant part of a statement recently 
issued by a group of American churchmen in which 
they advocate the formation of a genuine United 
Nations Council now, in the hope that the mutual 
relations and responsibilities which would develop 
in such an organization under the stress of war 
would be the foundation for the international organi- 
zation which must ultimately be developed after the 
war. This recommendation quite rightly assumes 
that what is known as “The United Nations” is at 
present little more than a concept and is not politi- 
cally implemented. There are various joint staff 
councils dealing with military matters; but there is 
no joint council in which the total political strategy 
of the war is planned mutually. Political arrange- 
ments are still determined by ad hoc agreements 
between Washington and London, London and 
Moscow, and Washington and China. 


The statement, which was prepared under the 
chairmanship of Bishop McConnell, represents a 
genuine forward step in Christian political thought 
over the ideas which prevailed in the Church during 
the last war; and it is in many respects a better 
analysis of our responsibilities than may be found 
in similar statements made during this conflict. 


Its first advantage lies in the fact that it recognizes 
the unity of history and makes no absolute distinction 
between the experience during war-time and the 
responsibilities which must be assumed after the war. 
It agrees with Wendell Willkie, in effect, that the 
nations of the world are not likely to achieve a higher 
degree of mutual responsibility after the war, when 
immediate pressures and perils are removed, than 
they achieve under the urgencies of the conflict. 
It breaks with the habit of many idealists, both 
Christian and secular, of planning for peace without 
reference to the experience of the war—a habit 
encouraged by the dogma that war is totally evil. 
The real fact is that the difficult step which must 
be taken in the direction of creating a more stable 


world community is not possible if the lessons of 
the war are disregarded. Negatively the war teaches 
the nations the futility, as well as the immorality, 
of irresponsibility and indifference toward each 
other’s freedom. The effort of each of the great 
nations to evade its responsibilities was the primary 
cause of each becoming involved in a total war. 
Positively the war must teach the nations the neces- 
sity and possibility of common action. 


The second great advantage of the statement lies 
in its recognition of the fact that an international 
organization cannot be created abstractly but that 
it must develop through the concentration of pre- 
ponderant power at the center of a world community. 
The problem of avoiding international anarchy is 
actually more difficult than the democratic liberal- 
ism of the past decades has realized. A mere balance 
of power between the nations is potential anarchy. 
A mere federation, however, may be almost as near 
to the abyss of a new anarchy. A world organiza- 
tion must be controlled by power. The statement 
assumes that the four great nations among the United 
Nations will hold an hegemonous position in a world 
organization. This is a proper assumption. It 
restores to Christian political thought a recognition 
of the place of power in government, which the 
classical Christian ages never lacked but which 
modern utopianism has disregarded. 


There will be those who will accuse the framers 
of the statement of proposing a solution for the prob- 
lem of world community, dangerously near to an 
imperialistic one. Such a criticism will naturally 
emanate from idealists who are so afraid of the 
misuse of power that they are constantly tempted 
to make an alliance with those who, for selfish 
reasons, refuse to acknowledge the responsibilities 
of power. The statement rightly recognizes that 
America is in greater danger of an irresponsible 
isolationism toward the world community than of 
the sin of imperial domination. 


Nevertheless (and this is the third virtue of the 








statement) it seeks to guard against imperial domina- 
tion. It welcomes the place of Russia and China 
in the hegemonous position of the greater powers in 
the hope that their influence will prevent an Anglo- 
Saxon domination of the world community. It 
recognizes furthermore that immediate steps must 
be taken to give constitutional guarantees and rights 
to the smaller nations, to the dependent peoples and 
to the defeated nations in order that the relations 
of the nation may achieve justice as well as order. 
This means, in other words, that there must be some- 
thing like a federation of the world or a league oi 
nations. But it must be brought into being by con- 
sidering first how the creation of a power and author- 
ity at its center may check the tendency toward 
disintegration. The second consideration is how a 
proper equilibrium between the various units may 
check the tendency toward domination from the 
center. This is the correct approach toward the 
difficult problem of government in general and 
toward the vexatious problem of world government 
in particular. We do not know of any previous 
religious analysis of the issues which we confront, 
which has placed first things first, so helpfully and 
yet not neglected the importance of the second steps. 


President Roosevelt’s opening address to congress 
reveals his understanding of the reason for the 
inadequacy of the Wilsonian idealism and proves 
him to be in general accord with the principles out- 
lined by the churchmen’s statement. But he ought 
to do more to implement the “United Nations” idea 
now. R. N. 





Democratic Total War 


T IS strange that nobody seems greatly concerned 
to make a convincing distinction between total 
war, democratic style, and total war, totalitarian 
style. Of course it is of the essence of the pacifists’ 
position that there is no tenable distinction between 
them. The rest of us assume a difference without 
attempting to define it. This is the first step toward 
obliterating it. 


A well-known educator said recently that if the 
proverbial man from Mars should visit a typical 
American secondary school a year hence he probably 
would be unable to distinguish it from a Nazi school. 
Is that what total war means? The Victory Corps 
program, promulgated by the United States Office 
of Education, is not impressive as an instrument of 





democratic education. And as for higher education, 
it looks as if “liberal arts” would be in eclipse on 
many campuses for the duration. 


Our concern at the moment is not with the merits 
of any particular controversy, but rather to find a 
criterion. There is to be sure, one conspicuous 
difference between our total war pattern as it has 
thus far emerged and that of the Nazis, and it is 
an important one. No instrumentality of the state 
in America is able, even to approximate the cultural 
regimentation that has apparently been all but com- 
plete in Germany. If a local school does not take 
to the Victory Corps, that’s that. And if somebody 
at Washington should try to order the churches into 
the war effort in accord with government specifica- 
tions (we have found no evidence at all to support 
the recent rumor), there would be no way to enforce 
the mandate. This is a difference between the 
American and Nazi scene, but it is not enough 
difference. 


To establish a clear and permanent distinction 
between total war in a democracy and totalitarian 
war, it is necessary to define a democratic pattern 
of institutional adaptation to war. If the army, the 
factory, the school and the Church are all involved 
in precisely the same way in the conflict, if non- 
military agencies operate by suspension of their 
normal functions and abandonment of the arts of 
peace, then we have total war, Nazi style. The 
Nazis fight to create and preserve a regime that will 
be conducive to bigger and better wars. When a 
democracy prosecutes total war, it is in order that 
the antithesis of a war regime may prevail. This 
means that the smothering of the arts, of liberal 
education and, most of all, of the universal spirit 
embodied in our Christian institutions means the 
loss of the war. 


Nothing impresses one more in reading war-time 
sermons preached in Europe than the sense that the 
Church is playing a role in the war far more tragic 
than the combat role. It is a sense of awful urgency 
that the Church, through all the fever of war, shall 
hold eternity in its heart. 


In some degree this principle of institutional dif- 
ferentiation and integrity of functioning even in war- 
time hold good throughout a democratic culture. 
Many American churches, schools and homes are 
bearing eloquent testimony to this truth. Not for 
a moment can we afford to forget it. Here is a clue, 
at least, to the difference between democratic total 
war and totalitarian war. 


F. E. J. 
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Gandhi: Saint and/or Politician 


HENRY S. L. POLAK 


7 WAS my unique privilege, as an Englishman, 
to spend the first and most impressionable ten 
years of my adult life in the closest companionship 
with the man known today to many millions through- 
out the world as Mahatma Gandhi. As his law 
pupil, I was the successor to his law business in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, when he gave it up to 
devote himself to public work because he could no 
longer reconcile himself, as a true Tolstoyan, to earn 
a livelihood by a profession which depended ulti- 
mately upon a resort to force to uphold the law. I 
was a member of his household and studied with him 
his favorite scripture, the Bhagavad Gita. Despite 
its obvious practical teaching of the rightness of 
lawful war and the necessity for a man to do his 
proper duty, including that of a soldier, he always 
insisted that the teaching should be interpreted sym- 
bolically only, as descriptive of the inner struggle 
in man, and his society, between truth and untruth, 
violence and non-violence, right and wrong. 

I was his nearest aide and his substitute when he 
was in jail for his people’s cause during the passive 
resistance struggle, in which he led them in South 
Africa for eight years, for the removal of certain 
racial grievances under which they labored. It was 
there that he initiated, under the inspiration of 
Tolstoy and Thoreau, the technique of non-violent 
resistance, which he has developed in many forms 
since his return to India. During the whole of that 
time I was the editor of his paper, Indian Opinion, 
and his most intimate confidant. 

In these varied ways I was able to form a judg- 
ment of his character and personality which entitles 
me to assert with authority that, in spite of the 
many apparent and real inconsistencies which appear 
in his conduct or may be deduced from his expres- 
sions of opinion from time to time, he is a man of 
undoubted sincerity and deep simplicity. He is in- 
capable of anything in the nature of “fifth column” 
activity. I rejoiced when recently in London Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, who knows Gandhi 
as well as any man and who was the first to feel 
the obligation of and responsibility for imprisoning 
him, openly denied this interpretation of his present 
attitude towards the cause of the United Nations. 

A clear and: logical thinker, Gandhi has yet one 
of the most subtle minds—sometimes, to all appear- 
ances, even evasive—that I have ever encountered. 
His decisions on critical occasions are frequently 
unpredictable, while his reasons for them, often de- 
pendent upon “the will of God” ascertained by 


prayer and fasting, are often unaccountable and 
contradictory. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, his closest 
political colleague in recent years, has expressed the 
view that he is completely baffled by them. 


Politician Trying to Become a Saint 


Not long after Gandhi’s entry into his country’s 
public life, I found that to many of his compatriots 
he was “Mahatma” (i.e., the great soul), others 
mourned him as a saint lost in politics, while to 
others he was just an inspired Bania (i.e., having 
the cunning negotiating quality of the trading com- 
munity to which he belonged by caste and descent). 
When I mentioned these things to him, he was dis- 
tressed at the title so widely conferred upon him. 
He denied that he was a saint lost in politics, but 
confessed to being a politician trying hard to become 
a saint. 

In a spfrit of innocent mischief he has often 
admitted that he is proud of being a Bania since he 
regards himself as quite a good negotiator. Although 
for years Gandhi has ceased to be a member of the 
Congress Working Committee, he has been its cus- 
tomary and only possible go-between with the 
Viceroy and the British Government. His paternal 
dictatorship of the Party was unmistakably displayed 
when, in 1931 after the Gandhi-Irwin pact, he 
insisted upon being appointed its sole representative 
at the Round Table Conference in London. The 
Party was entitled to send fifteen representatives. 
There he contended, contrary to all the evidence, 
that the Congress Party was alone entitled to speak 
for India. Despite the presence of the “untouchable” 
leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who is now a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of the 
Department of Labor, Gandhi still contended that 
he alone was entitled to speak for the depressed 
classes. 

Gandhi can certainly compromise, but rarely on 
deeply-held principles. Yet his reasons for compro- 
mise are often so subtle as to be incomprehensible 
to the lay-mind. I recall an occasion when he was 
negotiating the final agreement with General Smuts 
to end the long Indian passive resistance struggle in 
South Africa in 1914. Its completion would also 
release him for his return to the Motherland to obey 
the call of duty which he had already felt. Never- 
theless, though it might have held up indefinitely his 
departure, he put up an obdurate fight for the re- 
moval of a certain, apparently unimportant, word : 
from General Smuts’ draft, Gandhi wanted another 











word substituted which he insisted had quite a dif- 
ferent meaning for him, but whose distinction from 
the original was incomprehensible to either General 
Smuts or any of us closely associated with the nego- 
tiations. They seemed to hang by a thread when 
the General willingly surrendered ; but what Ganthi 
won by the substitution is a mystery to this day. 


Public Fasts 


His public fasts have been many, but they have 
seldom succeeded in bringing him close to one hun- 
dred per cent of his original demand. Characteristic 
of them is the one he undertook in 1942 against the 
communal award made after the failure of the party 
and religious leaders to agree, and which, inter alia, 
conceded separate electorates for the depressed 
classes—including the “untouchables’”—in the new 
constitution. The “fast unto death” ended after six 
days by a pact whereby Dr. Ambedkar, the depressed 
classes’ leader, gave up his demand for separate elec- 
torates in return for a reservation in the general con- 
stituencies of more than twice the seats provided for 
the depressed classes in the Prime Minister’s award. 
Mr. T. A. Reman writes in his recent book, What 
Does Gandmu Want?, “It is a nice question who got 
the best of the bargain.” Incidentally one may note 
that within the last few weeks Dr. Ambedkar has 
reasserted the intention of the depressed classes, 
numbering some sixty millions, to insist upon com- 
pletely separate representation from the caste-Hindus 
in any constitution for India. On the occasion of 
Gandhi’s last fast, when he had apparently succeeded 
in gaining his demand, he threw the prize away be- 
cause he said he had wrongly invoked the Viceroy’s 
intervention and so all the merit of his success had 
been lost. So incalculable are his decisions. Equal- 
ly incalculable as to motive or occasion may be his 
determination to resort to the final fast which, in 
October, 1940, he felt a premonition that he would 
have to take. “If God has a fast in store for me, 
it will surely come and it will bring good in its 
wake. In all things His will be done.” 


Gandhi has been most consistent in his devotion to 
the doctrine of non-violence in all circumstances. 
Even here, however, it has not always been possible 
to follow the movement of his mind. In the last war, 
as at the beginning of this, he was deeply sympa- 
thetic to the Allied cause. He even consented to 
recruit for the Indian Army, then, as now, serving 
abroad. In a letter to me written at that time, he 
reveals both his purpose and his method of reason- 
ing: 

“What do you say to my recruiting campaign? 

It is for me a religious actwity undertaken for the 

sacred doctrine of Ahimsa [non-violence]. I have 





made the discovery that India has lost the power to 
fight—not the inclination. She must regain the 
power and then, if she will, deliver to a groaning 
world the doctrine of Ahimsa. She must give 
abundantly out of her strength, not out of her 
weakness. She may never do it. That to me would 
mean her effacement. She would lose her individu- 
ality and would be like the other nations—a wor- 
shipper of brute force. This recruiting work is per- 
haps the hardest task yet undertaken by me. I may 
fail to gain recruits. J shall still have given the 
best political education to the people.”’* 


His association of religious activity and political edu- 
cation is characteristic. His description of every 
other nation, without exception, as “a worshipper of 
brute force” is equally characteristic. Similarly was 
his denunciation of his countrymen as cowardly in 
complete disregard of the fact that under the Hindu 
social system, almost from time immemorial, the duty 
of warfare had been restricted to only one of the four 
castes and also that at that very time over a million 
of them had already volunteered for service, mostly 
overseas. These consisted of Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs, and other elements of the population, as in 
the present war. But he was so intensely earnest in 
his recruiting campaign in 1917 that some of us dis- 
suaded him with greatest difficulty from his desire 
to enlist as a combatant soldier by way of example 
to others. We did so because it was in complete 
conflict with all that he had previously stood for, and 
because we were convinced that he would subse- 
quently regret such a decision. 


In the present conflict, recalling his previous atti- 
tude as an error, he has throughout held the view 
that India ought not to participate in the war except 
in a strictly non-violent spirit in case of invasion. 
This was his position in his interview with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang-kai-Shek. If complete Indian in- 
dependence could now be declared and a national 
government set up, he would seek earnestly to per- 
suade it to disband the Indian Army immediately, 
even though it might agree to permit British, Ameri- 
can, and Chinese troops to fight on Indian soil at the 
sole expense of the United Nations. He would even 
be willing, if permitted, to seek a separate but “hon- 
orable” peace with the Axis Powers, whom he would 
try to convert to his principle of non-violence. 


And yet, until he consented last August to lead a 
mass non-violent movement to compel acceptance of 
the Congress Party’s demands in the face of a pros- 
pective immediate Japanese invasion, he had always 
refused to authorize mass action on the ground that 
it would embarrass the Government of India’s war- 
effort. When urged to authorize such action he de- 


* The italics are the author’s. 
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clared on October 30, 1941, a mere nine months be- 
fore finally consenting to lead a mass civil disobedi- 
ence movement: 


“There is neither warrant nor the atmosphere 
for mass action. That would be naked embarrass- 
ment [of the war-effort] and a betrayal of non- 
violence. What is more, it can never lead to in- 
dependence. Mass action at this stage without 
communal unity [between Hindus and Moslems] 
is an invitation to civil war. . . . It is worse than 
suicide to resort to violence that is embarrass- 
ment [of the war-effort] under the cover of non- 
violence.” 


The accurate foresight of this precise statement has 
been proven by the mob violence and widespread 
sabotage which followed in the wake of the mass 
movement launched behind the facade of Congress 
authority, though not formally authorized by that 
Party. The violence followed the arrest of Congress 
leaders by order of the Viceroy’s Council, of whom 
all but one present were distinguished Indians. In 
the light of this statement it becomes less difficult to 
appreciate the justification for the anticipatory ac- 
tion of the Council. 

It may be recalled that Gandhi had previously re- 
nounced the spiritual leadership of the Party because 
he could not reconcile himself to its declared willing- 
ness, upon the acceptance by the Government of its 
conditions of collaboration, to participate in the war 
activity. He held then that, since for him non-vio- 
lence in all circumstances was a creed, while for the 
majority of Congressmen it was purely a question of 
expediency, it would be inconsistent for him to con- 
tinue the Party’s active leadership. Only a few 
months later, however, and though the attitude and 
motives of the Party majority had undergone no 
substantial change, he brought himself to resume the 
leadership, mainly in order to reconcile otherwise ir- 
reconcilable elements within it. Indeed, some of 
Gandhi’s most dramatic efforts, whether fasting, civil 
disobedience or otherwise, have been designed to 
preserve the unity of the Party which, in his view, 
alone represents the nation, and which he has sought, 
contrary to all evidence, to make the exponent of 
his doctrine of non-violence. 

And finally, while acknowledging that if a na- 
tional government were formed of units, including 
the Congress Party and which would probably jet- 
tison his policy, he insisted, in reply to a question 
from the Manchester Guardian, asked just before his 
interment, that he would in that case be prepared to 
stand alone. 

“For me even if I find myself in a minority of 
one, my course is clear. My non-violence is on its 
trial. I hope I shall come unscathed through the 


ordeal. My faith in its efficacy is unflinching. If 
I could turn India, Great Britain, America and 
the rest of the world, including the Axis Powers, 
in the direction of non-violence, I should do so. 
But that feat mere human effort cannot accom- 
plish. That is in God’s hands. For me ‘I can 
but do or die’.” 


Gandhi's Influence 


It is perhaps beyond the wit of man to reconcile 
these seemingly irreconcilable inconsistencies of this 
transparently sincere visionary. Their effect upon 
the present political situation has been and remains 
incalculable and confusing in the extreme. So long 
as Gandhi lives, his influence upon the policy of the 
Congress Party and in the country will remain pro- 
found. Unless he voluntarily renounces the leader- 
ship unconditionally, and withdraws entirely from 
the political field, it will be impossible, even if the 
Party orders the immediate ending of the present 
mass movement (which shows signs of petering out), 
to secure the confidence of other parties and groups 
willing and eager to continue in an all-out war ef- 
fort. It is noteworthy that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, and himself a prominent 
member of the Moslem League, declared in a press 
interview last September : 


“For the British to offer to transfer power here 
and now to a national government would doubt- 
less make a good impression on many people, but 
it would not necessarily affect the party deadlock. 
. . . Given agreement between the Congress and 
the Moslem League on a scheme of national gov- 
ernment, I do not think that the British could or 
would resist the joint demand. The real question 
today is not whether Britain is prepared to give 
freedom, but whether India is prepared to take the 
freedom which is within her grasp. ... I have my 
doubts about one section of Congress. As Pre- 
mier of the Punjab I would not care to accept any 
national government about whose war policy there 
is any doubt. I do not want our soldiers, who 
are fighting today, to be treated as traitors to- 
morrow.” 


It may be that the successes of the United Nations 
in North Africa, on the Russian front, and in the 
Pacific, as well as the early prospect of the reinva- 
sion of Burma on a large scale, may help to elimi- 
nate the formidable defeatist element in the Working 
Committee of the Congress Party to which Sir Si- 
kander was evidently alluding. In that event, it may 
prove easier to persuade the Mahatma that, noble as 
his idealism is, India is not yet ready to accept his 
principle of dynamic non-violence but, on the con- 
trary, is realistic enough to understand that the only 











thing for her today, as her ancient and wiser teach- 
ers laid down repeatedly and precisely, is to engage 
fully in a righteous war. In that way alone will she 
be able to build upon the foundations laid down dur- 





ing the period of her association with Britain a 
splendid superstructure of freedom for all her peo- 
ples, according to the design agreed upon, in a spirit 
of practical compromise. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Churchmen Demand United Nations Council 


A group of churchmen under the chairmanship of 
Bishop McConnell have made a statement upon the war 
and the peace, which goes farther than any previous 
statement in relating the war to the peace and in de- 
manding a “United Nations Council” now, as a founda- 
tion for an ultimate international organization. 

The statement declares “that we must give our 
strength individually and as a nation to the winning of 
the war” and that “our ultimate concern in the war as 
in the peace is with the establishment of a world order 
in which justice and concord may be achieved.” 

The most significant part of the document is the sec- 
ond section in which principles for world organization 
are outlined as follows: 


“(1) Justice and peace in international relations can 
be permanently secured only through international or- 
ganization. 


“(2) Such organization involves a continuing coop- 
erative effort of the nations of the world, with a definite 
commitment of authority and power by the nations to 
this organization. The United States of America should 
pledge its support to such a plan. 


“(3) A Council of the United Nations should be set 
up now as the organ for cooperative action in prosecut- 
ing the war and in organizing the peace. 


“(4) This Council should include all the nations now 
cooperating in the war effort. 


“(5) The Council after the war should be open to 
those who are now neutrals, and to the present enemy 
nations as soon as they shall be able and willing to as- 
sume the responsibilities of such membership. 

“(6) It is a fortunate circumstance that the United 
Nations now include China and Russia. The member- 
ship of China exemplifies the principles which should 
have general application: that membership in the Coun- 
cil should be world-wide without distinction as to race 
or limitation as to region. The membership of Russia 
encourages us to believe that difference of national eco- 
nomic and political structures need not of itself prevent 
international cooperation for a world order of justice 
and peace. 

“(7) The United Nations should guard against dom- 
ination or exploitation by the more powerful nations. 
They should secure to the smaller nations their due 
rights and proper representation. They should aid in 
the economic and political development of dependent 
peoples and safeguard the rights of minorities within the 
nations.” 

In the third section, the fear recently expressed by the 
president of the National Manufacturers Association 


that we may do too much for the “Hottentots” is refuted 
as follows: 


“Modern technology has created an interdependent 
world economy. We therefore maintain that an essen- 
tial element in any organization of the world for peace 
is permanent international collaboration to improve the 
standard of living among all peoples and to give to all 
nations access to raw materials and opportunity to trade 
on equal terms. Only so can the productive capacity 
of modern industry be fully utilized for human welfare. 
We believe that such cooperation will help to obviate 
recurrent economic depressions and so remove one of 
the causes of war with its appalling destruction alike of 
human beings and of the means of life. We believe 
that no people, including our own nation, can be assured 
of full and permanent employment, and of a satisfactory 
standard of living, without the general economic prog- 
ress of peoples throughout the world.” 

The statement concludes: 

“Our people must preserve the constitutional liberties 
of individuals and minority groups at the same time that 
they fight those who would rob nations of their freedom. 

“The wrongs of racial and religious discrimination 
must be removed. We recognize the danger of anti- 
Semitism. We deplore the discrimination which ap- 
pears in the exclusion provisions of our immigration 
laws. The chief racial problem of our own nation, how- 
ever, is found in relation to the Negro, in the grave 
discrimination from which he suffers in many areas of 
American life. 

“Economic opportunity must be provided for all work- 
ers, and social security for all ages and conditions, carry- 
ing to completion plans already begun.” 

Among the members of the Conference and the sign- 
ers of the new statement are: Dr. Eugene Barnett, Pres- 
ident Arlo A. Brown, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Bishop 
Ivan Lee Holt, Dr. Douglas Horton, Dean Lynn Harold 
Hough, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. John Thomas 
McNeill, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Rt. Rev. G. Ashton 
Oldham, Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, Rt. Rev. Henry 
St. George Tucker. 


Russian Clergy Contributes 1,300,000 Rubles 
To Red Army 


The Moscow radio announced on January 5th, an ex- 
change of New Year’s greetings between Premier Jo- 
seph Stalin and Metropolitan Sergei of Moscow, Acting 
Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Moscow said that 
story was carried on the front pages of all Soviet news- 
papers and reported that the action was regarded in 
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Moscow circles as the most striking example of war- 
time cooperation between the church and the state in 
Russia since their separation 25 years ago. 

The text of the message sent to Stalin by Metropoli- 
tan Sergei is as follows: 

“I am sending you my hearty greetings on behalf of 
the Russian Orthodox Church and wish you, in my pray- 
ers, health and success in the coming year in all your 
undertakings, for the sake of our country which has 
been intrusted to you. By a special message we invite 
the clergy and believers to contribute toward the tank 
column named after Dmitri Donskoy. [Dmitri Donskoy 
was a Russian prince who defeated the Tartars in the 
Middle Ages and was made a saint.] The Moscow 
patriarchy makes an initial contribution of 1,000,000 
rubles; the Yelokhovsky Cathedral in Moscow, 300,000 
rubles. We ask you to open a special account in the 
state bank. 

“Let all peoples in the great achievement headed by 
you conclude with victory over the dark forces of fas- 
cism.” 

Premier Stalin sent the following reply to Metropoli- 
tan Sergei: 

“To the Acting Patriarch Sergei, Metropolitan of 
Moscow: I beg you to give to the clergy and believers 
of the Russian Orthodox Church my greetings and the 
gratitude of the Red Army for the care about the ar- 
mored forces of the Red Army. Instructions have been 
given to open a special account in the state bank.” 


The Church of Christ of Japan 


The Federal Communication Commission has backed 
up a radio broadcast announcing the formation of the 
Church of Christ of Japan. The radio announcement is 
as follows: 

“For the first time in the history of modern Chris- 
tianity, a nation-wide unification of all Protestant de- 
nominations was effected on a permanent basis today 
when the Nipponese Church of Christ of Japan an- 
nounced its momentous decision at a general conference 
this afternoon. The main features of the organization 
are as follows: 


“1. The Church renounces the concept of Nipponese 
Christianity and asserts Nippon Kirisuto Hyo, or 
‘Christianity of Japan.’ 

“2, Eleven blocs consisting of 34 denominations with- 
in the Church of Christ of Japan, which continued 
to function, are hereby dissolved. 


“3. The major part of the Episcopal Church of Japan, 
which heretofore remained outside the Church of 
Christ of Japan, shall merge. 

“4. The Y.M.C.A. and the Association of Women’s 
Temperance Unions henceforth shall be members 
of the Church of Christ of Japan. They shall 
continue their organizations as Christian organi- 
zations.” 


Dr. Charles W. Iglehart of the Methodist Board calls 
attention to the fact that the first article represents a 
definite victory for the integrity of Christianity against 


the efforts to merge it with Japanese patriotism and to 
construct a syncretistic faith. The second paragraph 
probably means that outside pressure hastened the dis- 
solution of the various blocs into which the 34 denomi- 
nations were originally gathered in the United Church 
which began to take place in 1940. The fact that the 
Episcopal Church of Japan, which had originally asked 
for a separate charter, is included may also be a conse- 
quence of political pressure in the war situation. 


Southern Churchmen Speak for Negro 


In a pronouncement, prepared under the auspices of 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, a group of 
prominent churchmen have taken a very unequivocal 
stand in favor of greater justice to the Negroes. 


The statement reads in part as follows: 


“Men may not live freely if they are debarred from 
participating in their own governance. The Negro 
and all others who are denied political freedom by poll 
tax requirements must be welcomed into full partici- 
pation in the democratic process. The hard won rights 
of labor are insecure so long as the Negro is excluded 
from its ranks. The most exclusive residential sections 
are not immune to disease and death so long as pre- 
ventable poverty and racial arrogance force the Ne- 
gro to live in wretched slums and hovels. The de- 
fense of the liberties of this nation is seriously ham- 
pered so long as the Negro is not given a just and 
equitable share in the defense of the freedoms for 
which we now struggle. Giving lip service only to the 
four Freedoms invites the destruction of all freedoms. 
What the enemies of democracy cannot do by force 
of arms we can do by our own suicidal acts of blind- 
ness in this day of Freedom’s ordeal. A long-suffering 
minority awaits that justice and that freedom which 
a long-careless majority by the grace of God can yet 
freely yield and freely share. . . .” 


The Invisible Church of Prayer 


In the Deutsches Pfarrerblatt No. 43, the organ of the 
German Pastors’ Union which celebrates its jubilee on 
October 31, Pastor Lic. Hermann Sauer of Berlin issues 
a call to the German parishes and their ministers to 
celebrate the last five Sundays of the Church’s year as 
special days of prayer. 

“In the spiritual confusion, trial, and loneliness of the 
year now past,” says this call, “the only hope was to be 
set in the promise of I John 5:15 that great petitions 
in accordance with the mind of the Lord will be granted 
us. Everything which we think about the nature of the 
Church becomes fruitless if we, who still seriously in- 
tend to be Christians, do not come with a single heart 
before the Lord and pray: Make Thy promise come 
true; the promise for the separated ones whom Thou 
hast called to unity in Thee; the promise written where 
Thou admonishest the brothers and disciples divided by 
controversy; the promise of the two and three who be- 
come one, not in theology but in prayer to Thee alone. 
Theology and the Word of God may serve us to work 
out and ask for the great petitions. In these latter days, 
more is at stake than many people think. In face of the 
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human conflict and the demonic conflict of the world, 
the vicarious divine conflict which our Lord set in His 
Church by His Word, Life, and Death must be renewed.” 

In view of the impotence of the Church and the dan- 
ger to humanity of the Bolshevisation of men’s minds, 
the central object of prayer of Christendom on these five 
Sundays should be a prayer for a new spiritual author- 
ity of the Church. 

“This prayer is the basis for these five Sundays of 
penitence and prayer for the new Church year in war- 
time. It is the spiritual weapon of intercession which 
we must again learn to wield, in obedience to Jesus 
Christ the man of prayer. To this end, it must be de- 
manded of every church member that from now on he 
should every day make not only thanksgiving and 
prayer ... but above all intercession. . . . I should be 
glad if we were to come to look upon the periods be- 
tween 6 and 9 a.m., 1 and 3 p.m., 9 and 11 p.m, as 
spiritual meeting places of the invisible Church of 
prayer, constituted by pastors and lay-people, but above 
all of pastors, in which we should stand together with 
unknown and yet well-known brothers in the same atti- 
tude and facing the same way. Pastors today should 
make it one of the duties of their ministry to spend at 


least half an hour at one of these times in this invisible 
Church.” 











LC.?.L5. 
Communications 
To the Editor: 

The article by Barbara Ward which appears in a 
recent issue is just another voice in the concerted drive 
now being staged by the Roman Catholic Church to 
persuade us Americans that all the trouble in the world 
for the last 400 years (including the present war) came 
from the Protestant Reformation. Let who will believe 
this. Most Americans are too intelligent to do so. 

Every utterance of this sort now coming from Cath- 
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olic press and pulpit has a common source—as John Jay 
Chapman aptly put it years ago: “It all comes pat out 
of the machine.” 


Williamstown, Mass. TALCoTT MINER BANKS. 


We were glad to print Miss Ward’s article because 
it was a very able statement of the Catholic position and 
the author is a leading spirit of a Catholic movement in 
Britain, “The Sword of the Spirit,” a movement which 
cooperates with Protestant force more whole-hearterly 
than any previous Catholic movement. We naturally do 
not share Miss Ward’s belief that the Protestant Refor- 
mation initiated European disunity. We believe that 
the historic facts were more complex than the Catholic 
version of them. It is nevertheless important for us to 
know the best type of Catholic thought, particularly the 
thought of that part of the Church which is committed 
to a democratic world order. Our most recent issue, 
containing editorial condemnation of Catholic efforts to 
establish a religious monopoly in South America, will 
have revealed to our readers that we intend to be as 
critical of Catholicism, when it violates democratic prin- 
ciples, as we would like to be sympathetic at the points 
where there is a genuine community of interest between 
the two great branches of the Christian Church. 


THE EpirTors. 


To the Editor: 


I have read your issue of January 11th with the great- 
est interest and find myself in hearty agreement with 
practically all the points made by the writers of the 
three leading articles. In the last paragraph of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s article he says: “It is important that all who 
are interested . . . voice their opposition, etcetera.” 
That’s vague, and I think people ought to be told pre- 
cisely how to voice their opposition in matters of this 
kind. Write your Congressman? Your Senator? Other 
Senators? What would you prefer? 


Borzoi Books, N.Y.C. ALFRED KNOPF. 


Mr. Knopf is referring to our suggestion of opposi- 
tion to the support which the administration is giving 
to the Hapsburgs. Letters of protest should be sent to 
the President and to the State Department. 


THE Epirors. 


Author in This Issue 


Henry S. L. Polak is a well-known London solicitor 
who represents many Indian business interests on ap- 
peals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


Two Months Bonus 


CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS offers all sub- 
scribers a two months bonus (fourteen months for the 
price of twelve) only on the condition that they renew 
their subscriptions before the end of the month in which 
their subscriptions expire. 

We make this offer because we shall save the cost of 
sending you further renewal notices. 

















